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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 



V\/"HEN Little Nature Studies was first edited it was designed 
only as a book to be placed in the hands of children in the 
first year's work at school, as an aid to the teacher to create and 
cdltivate in her pupils a love for nature, and to induce in them 
the naturalist's careful method of observation. It was presumed 
that the child would incidentally learn to read while learning to 
observe and think, since the simple monosyllabic sentences of 
John Burroughs's elegant diction unconsciously carried with them 
all the simplicity and other desirable elements so eagerly sought 
by professional manufacturers of first-reader and primer reading- 
matter combined with the yet more desirable qualities of pro- 
found insight and masterful strength. As education progresses 
in our country, as the public mind awakens to the importance 
of managing a child's time in school with thrift and in such 
manlier that his ability may be conserved, as educators acquire 
a quickened pedagogical sense, the inane puerility of the reading- 
matter forced upon children in the last few decades will, more 
and more, arouse contempt and aggressive opposition. 

The first edition of Little Nature Studies was received with 
enthusiastic commendation from a large majority of our profes- 
sional educators whether or not they had competing books before 
the public, and extended criticism was invited by the editor and 



the firm from teachers and superintendents with the most inter- 
esting and friendly replies. There were requests from many 
teachers that the number of "pages for teachers" be increased, 
that the book be divided into two parts, each part to be bound 
separately, that diacritical marking be made a larger feature, and 
that the essays be broken up into lessons. All of these points 
have been carefully considered and acted upon. 

Many thanks are due teachers and superintendents who have 
so generously interested themselves in the work. 

It is only through the unceasing vigilance of patriotic teachers 
and citizens that our schools can be preserved from the commer- 
cial deluge of the manufacturer of "children's reading." 

M. E. BURT, 

Editor, 



Thanks are extended to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
for such extracts as they have permitted from their copyrighted 
editions of the Essays of John Burroughs. 



INTRODUCTION. 



T SUPPOSE that no sensible person would plant weeds in a 
garden, instead of flowers. He would not do it even if you 
told him that weeds are just as natural as flowers and that 
Nature is indifferent as to the kind of vegetation with which she 
clothes the soil. He would say that as he wanted flowers for 
beauty and for use, he was obliged to discriminate about the 
vegetation he encouraged in his garden. If you see a dooryard 
grown up to unsightly weeds, you draw an unfavorable inference 
as to the character and habits of its owner. In a village, where 
people talk about each others' affairs, they say he is" thriftless, 
and has no taste, and that his place is a blot upon the street. 

It has always seemed strange to me that people should not 
take as much pains, about the minds of their children as they 
take about their gardens. They allow anything and everything 
to be sown in the susceptible and fertile soil of the virgin mind. 
If they do not do it themselves, they permit the school "authori- 
ties " to do it. One reason for this negligence is that the weed- 
seed sellers have got on hand a lot of weed-seed, in fact that 
they have invested in a costly plant for producing weed-seed, 
and that there is a profitable and vested right in weed-raising ; 
besides this sort of seed is cheaper and it will grow just as well 



and faster in the tender mind. This may be true. But this 
seed is not cheaper for those who receive -it. It is a wearisome 
task to restore a neglected garden in which the weeds have got 
the mastery ; and it takes years for the adult mind to hoe out 
and destroy the false tastes, the vicious growth implanted in 
childhood, to restore the tone of the enfeebled mind, and to 
acquire a taste and a power for the cultivation of that which is 
sweet and natural and beautiful in literature. 

The only way is to begin right, to follow the rule of experience 
in the matter of diet, by giving the mind the most wholesome 
and nutritious food it can assimilate ! For a generation and 
more we have been doing exactly the opposite of this. Instead 
of literature we have been pouring a flood of reading slops into 
the public schools, and the product of these schools shows it in 
the sort of reading it likes and in its lack of discrimination or 
discernment of good literature. 

This futile education has led the young minds just as far from 
the love and appreciation of nature as from literature. It culti- 
vates neither the power of observation of nature, nor, what is 
more important, the knowledge of what to observe. It neither 
stimulates nor instructs. Thank Heaven, a reform has begun, 
and it is sure to be radical when the public understands what it 
is. Such books as this Little Nature Studies need no com- 
mendation to people who have given any thought to what the 
education of people should be, and who know that it is just as 
easy to sow good seed in their minds as poor seed. 

The editor has been very fortunate in finding such an author 
as John Burroughs to illustrate her method and bring about the 
desired reform. His unaffected simplicity, which has captivated 



his adult readers, appeals to children. The purity of his style is 
a plate glass through which we see nature without the least dis- 
tortion. His expression is as lucid as his knowledge of nature is 
exact. He never patronizes nature, or uses her for word-painting 
and impressionist effects ; he never poses before her or asks her 
to pose before him in order that he may manufacture wearisome 
descriptions of her aspects and moods. He simply lives with her, 
and makes us like to live with her in natural and enjoyable 
relations. And out of this unconstrained life comes a pure 
stream of joyous literature, as winning to the child who welcomes 
the morning, the birds, and the dew and the flowers, as to the old 
man who sits in his doorway to watch with placid enjoyment the 
setting sun. What a generation that would be which should see 
nature \\gth eyes like his, and be in love with a literature that is 
virile and pure and without affectation ! 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Hartford, Jan. i, i8g6. 



PHONIC SYSTEM USED IN LITTLE NATURE STUDIES. 



a, long a, ate. 
a, Italian a, ah. 
a, broad a, all. 
a, short a, at. 

a, short Italian a, ask. 

a, unaccented long a, preface. 

a, short o sound of a, what. 

e, long e, me. 

e, short e, set. 

e, wave e before r, her. 

e, unaccented long e, emit. 

e, long a sound of e, eight, prey. 

e, circumflex e, where. 

o, long o, nSte. 

6, short o, not, 

6, broad o, nor. 

o, short soft o, wolf. 

o, long soft o, do. 

6, short u sound of o, come. 

o, unaccented long o, omit. 

00, long double o, moon. 

00, short double o, took. 

i, long i, ice. 
i, short i, it. 

i, long e sound of i, or Itahan i, 
machine. 



1, wave i, bird. 

1, unaccented long i, bi-ol'-ogy. 

y, long y, my. 

y, short y, pity. 

y, wave y, myrtle. 

y, long e sound of y, yes. 

y, unaccented long y, hy-e'-na. 

u, long u (or e oo), iise. 

ii, short u, up. 

u, short soft u, full. 

u, long soft u (or e oo), rude. 

ii, circumflex u, urn. 

u, unaccented long u, na'-ture. 

w, oo, wet (oo-e'-t). 

5, soft c, ^ipher. 
-e, hard c (the Greek c or k 
sound), -ery. 

g, soft g (or i sound of g), large, 
g, hard g, go. 

n, the ng sound of n, uncle. 

s, the z sound of s, his. 

th, soft th, bathe. 
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PART III. 



A SECOND READER. 



IvESSON I. 

(The teacher's page.) 

SHAM NESTS. 

TX /r ANY people have seen the marsh wren, without suspecting at all its cunning 
habits of nest-building. Last summer while rowing with some friends on the 
Calumet River near the southern end of Lake Michigan, my attention was attracted 
by numbers of these birds in the marshes on either side; a little russet bird with a 
harsh song sometimes delivered on the wing as it hovered for a moment above the 
dense marsh grass, or else uttered while at rest amid the sedges. Let us find the 
nest, I said, for it has a curious habit of building a little village of nests only one of 
which it occupies. As we rowed slowly along near the edge of the marsh we scanned 
the tall grass for the signs. Several times we thought we had discovered it, but 
were disappointed till finally, some denser spots than usual attracting our attention, 
we pushed the boat a few yards into the marsh, and there were the cunning little 
structures woven into the grass a foot or more above ^the sluggish water; not one 
merely, but five or six of them, only a few feet apart. 

Only one of the nests was real ; all the rest were sham nests, the result apparently 
of the mere bubbling over and superabundance of the domestic instinct on the part 
of the male. He was such a happy and whole-hearted husband and father that he 
would doubtless have filled all these structures with his progeny. Or was it a rude 
attempt at concealing the genuine nest, by surrounding it with so many sham nests ? 
The first, second, and third we tried were counterfeits ; then a structure a little more 
elaborate than the others, with a little dry grass showing in it, was examined, and 
found toTiold the eggs. One could just feel them by pressing the finger into the 
little opening at the side. The sham nests were all built by pulling down the blades 
of the grass that grew on the spot and weaving them together ; the genuine nest was 
made in the same way with a little extra material in the way of dry grass, added. 



COHVXRSATIOK. 



Different methods of building nests. The instinct of self-protection. Let each 
pupil tell what he has seen any animal do to protect himself. 



am 
sham 



LESSON II. 
SHAM NESTS. 

(The cliild's page.) 



SIX 

hab' it 



feet 
re' al 



rest 
wren 




The marsh wren has a cunning habit. 
He builds five or six nests a few feet 
apart. Only one of the nests is real. 
All the rest are sham nests. 
How are the sham nests built ? 



LKSSOIM III. 

(The teacher's page,) 

THE PARTRIDGE. 

A N interesting incident to me the past season was seeing, on two occasions, a 
■^^ partridge sitting upon her nest in the woods. It was an incident which one 
does not witness every season. 

One of the partridges had come up out of the dense woods and nested near a 
path on the edge of a large cemetery. A bevy of schoolgirls, after wild flowers in 
May, first discovered her. Their skirts almost brushed her before she stirred. Her 
nest was at the foot of an oak a few yards from the open ground. She could 
command the approaches in all directions, and fly whichever way she chose. 

My friend and I approached to within a few yards of her, and stood and regarded 
her to our heart's content. Her color so blended her with surrounding objects that 
she was quite invisible. On such occasions the bird is as motionless as a stone, till she 
springs from her nest and is off on booming wing. 

We did not disturb her this time, but withdrew as gently as we had approached. 
The brood was soon out and off, and I hope prosperous. 

The other partridge was sitting upon her nest in the woods near an old road but 
little used. As it was late in June, it was probably her second attempt at rearing a 
family. This is the more probable as she was sitting upon only five eggs, when from 
twelve to fifteen are the usual number. Indeed, it may have been her third attempt. 

Under the guidance of Martin, a boy who lived near by, we approached and 
observed her from the road a few paces away. Martin had a task to pilot our eyes 
to the exact spot. One had to pass his eyes over the ground as he passes his hand 
over a table in the dark to find a pin. 

She, too, was at the foot of a tree, but the red leaves and the gray bark and the 
brown fragments of wood were all copied in her plumage. 

Presently we made her out, and then we wondered we had not seen her before. 
After some moments we took a few steps toward her, when she vifent humming away. 
As she left the nest, she fanned the dry leaves so with her wings that several of them 
sprang up and settled upon the eggs, quite covering them. 

I have observed this before. It is probably the result of design on the part of 
the bird. The nest is usually little more than a depression in the dry leaves, but its 
simplicity may be the result of a shrewd wisdom. If the bird ran from her nest 
before taking flight, she would seem to run less risk of breaking her eggs by the 
sudden vrithdrawal of her feet from among them; but in that case they would not be 
covered up by the leaves, as they usually are when she takes flight directly from the 
nest. , 

COHVERSATIOH. 

The appearance of the partridge's nest. Her method of hiding her nest. Why 
she is red, brown, and gray in color. Compare her habits with those of the wren. 
Other birds which'the child has noticed compared with the partridge. 

3 



LESSON IV. 

(The child's page.) 

THE PARTRIDGE. 

(The same essay continued.) 



emp' ty 



hatched 



o'clock' 



no' ticed 





■fT'-^^^^^^. •'■' 



Martin kept his eye on this 

nest for me. 
He noticed how long it took 
for the young to come 
out of the sheU. 
One morning he went to see them at nine 

o'clock. The young were just out. 
They were still moist. They had all 

hatched at the same time. 
At noon he went to the nest again and 
found it empty. The little birds were 
a few rods away. 
They are not helpless long. After they 
can run they have little need of wings. 



LKSSOK V. 

(The teacher's page.) 

THE PARTRIDGE. 

Continued. 

TV/r ARTIN kept his eye on this nest for me, and noted what time elapsed after the 
young were out of the shell before they were led away by the parent bird. 
One morning he visited them at nine o'clock, and the young were just out, as they 
were still moist. Apparently they had all hatched at the same time. 

At noon he visited the place again, and found the nest empty; the brood was 
a few yards away. So brief is the period of helplessness of these creatures ! After 
they can run they have little need of wings. The tactics of the mother and their own 
wit and protective coloring shield them most effectively. 

As you come suddenly upon them, does the mother bird flee and tell her young 
to follow ? Not a bit of it. She springs up with spread wings and tail, and would 
fain fill the space all about you with her presence and the sound of her wings and 
voice. She makes herself just as conspicuous and noisy as possible, and sets every 
dry leaf in commotion all about her. 

Under cover of this bluster the young scatter and hide in a twinkling. Before 
you have got over your surprise they have vanished like spirits, and the parent bird, 
lame and halt and apparently blind, flutters along before you, tempting you to stoop 
and pick her up, till she has lured you a few yards away, when she suddenly recovers 
herself and is gone. 

Seeing how you have been fooled, you return to the spot and search for the 
young ; but I have never known i person to find one under such circumstances. 

I once caught one by refusing to have my attention turned away by the mother. 
One of them squatted amid the leaves which its parent's wings had set in motion, and 
I picked it up, when it squatted in the palm of my open hand. 

After they can fly, the brood when disturbed scatter in all directions. The mother 
gives the signal, when up they all spring like an explosion. 

The hardiness and the cunning of the partridge will probably ensure its contin- 
uance in our woods in the face of all the guns and traps that are brought against it. 
It takes advantage of every circumstance. Think of it plunging beneath the snow 
and passing the night there, snug and warm ; or of sitting down and letting the 
falling snow bury it. 

CONVERSATIOH. 

How Martin knew that the birds were just out of the shell. Why were they 
moist ? How did he know that they had all hatched at the same time .' What pupU 
can read from the teacher's page ? How long is a kitten helpless after it is born .-' 
How long before the chicken can run alone ? How long before a baby can run 
alone.' ("The greater the intelligence, the longer the infancy," says John Fiske.) 



LESSON VI. 

(The child's page.) 

PARTRIDGE. 

(The same essay continued.) 

hunt'er sud' den hawk 

par' tridge en' e my ex plo' sion 

The hunter sometimes comes upon the 

partridge when she is under the snow. 
Then there is a sudden explosion at his 

feet as if a frost cannon had gone off. 

The partridge darts off like a brown 

cannon ball. 
Sometimes the partridge gets frozen in 

as she sits under the snow. 
When she cannot get food upon the 

ground, she can get buds from the 

trees. 
The fox loves the taste of the partridge, 

but he does not often catch her. 
He is her enemy, and so is the hawk. 

COKVERSATIOM. 

How the snow becomes crusted over the partridge. The food of birds in the 
winter. What they get upon the ground. What buds they lilce best (birch or apple), 

6 



LESSOK VII. 



RAIN. 



go but rob sun 

go'ing buds rob'm sun' shine 



Is it going to rain ? 

Rain is life to the grass. 
How the buds swell ! 

Hear the Robin laugh! 
The moon has sunshine, but it has no 
rain, hence it is a dead world. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Effect of sunshine on life. Effect of rain on life. Would sunshine alone make 
the plants grow.' Why the moon has no rain. Has it sunshine? Has it light? 
Has it an atmosphere ? If you were on the moon would you be in light or darkness ? 
Can there be light and no atmosphere ? The moon gives back or reflects its sunshine 
but cannot use it. Why? The use of motes in the air. 

7 



pool 
soon 



LESSON VIII 




A 


STORM. 


woods 




tease 


took 




beat' en 



o ver 

ex plod' ed 



Out in the woods ! 

A black sky! 
The lake was a pool of ink. 
Little puffs of wind began to steal in 

and tease our fire. 
Soon a bomb-shell exploded in the tree- 
tops over our heads. 
The air was full of water. 

The fire was beaten down. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

The coming of a storm. How it looks at a distance. " See it walk across the 
field." Storms that move straight ahead. Storms that whirl. Use of storms. 
Storms that rage on the surface of the sun. 

8 



rob 
robs 



LESSON IX. 



ROOTS. 



tree 
trees 



three 
deep 



big 
lit' tie 




Trees carry their wars deep into the 

earth. 
There are hot battles among the roots. 
How the big tree robs the little one. 
The big tree gets all of the rain. 



COHVERSATION. 

The battles of roots. How they push each other to take up the rain. How the 
roots feed plants and trees. Why the farmers hoe out the weeds on cornfields in 
gardens. Rain, — what it does for plants, flowers, and so on. (See "Is it Going to 
Rain?" Houghton, Mifilin & Co.) 

9 





LESSON X. 






A CHIPMUNK. 




look 


old all 


for 


looked 


fore paws 


morn 


cook 


stole fore' paws 


morn' ing 







Once a chipmunk went out 
to steal corn. 
He saw me. He sat 
'Jn:%^M! up to look at me. 
He clasped his 
forepaws over his 
breast as if they had been hands, 
and the tips of his fingers were in 
his vest pockets. 
Suddenly he turned tail and rushed for 
his hole. A shrike shot like an 
arrow at the hole and looked in. The 
chipmunk stole no corn that morning. 



CONVERSATION. 

Birds of prey. The shrike. The difficulty with which small animals gather food. 
Let each child tell what he has seen in the way of animals capturing their food. 



pock' ets 



chip' munk 



IvBSSON XI. 
TWO ROBBERS. 

ber' ries 



bob' -tailed 



As I stopped to drink at a brook one 
day, a chipmunk set himself on the 
rim of my cup to eat my berries. 







He ate two and then began to fill his 

pockets. 
Two, four, six, eight ! 



His cheeks swelled out. 

But all the time he kept on eating as 

if not a moment was to be lost. 
Then he went off and told a friend, 

and in a minute a bob-tailed chip 

came and began to load up. 
But I had now got tired of the joke 

and moved off. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

The chipmunk. His habits, food, house, and so on. 

PHOBIC DRILL. 
The sounds of a. — a, ate; a, am; a, ah; a, all; a, ask. 



LESSON XII. 



car ry 
car' ried 



ON FOOT. 

gold care 

gold' en stare 



proud 
ground 




How we stare at a big foot ! 
We are proud of a small 

foot in a fine shoe. 
A little foot never yet carried 
a great man. 

The man who goes on foot 
i;^^> has a warm heart. 

^^=^^5^-" He does not look 
down on anybody. He is not asleep. 
He knows the ground. Wind, frost, rain, 

heat, cold, are something to him. 
The wild apples by the roadside are his. 
Each step brings him the golden age. 

COBVERSATION. 

Mr. Jackman in his "Nature Study" recommends the study of the human body 
in primary grades. His experiments are usually conducted by comparison with the 
bodies of other animals. Human foot compared with foot of horse, dog, cat, bear, 
bird, and so on. The right of the body to exercise, to loose clothing, to good care. 
The beauty of the body if left to its natural development. The real meaning of 
the lesson. The beauty of freedom. The democratic spirit of the true American. 
The vulgarity of showy externalities. (See " City Life.") 

13 



night 
drives 
while 



LE;SSON XIII. 
A COON HUNT. 

coon 

coon' -dog 
moon 



put 
pull 
pulls 



cook 
book 
foot 




The coon comes out at night. He eats 
corn. While the corn is yet green 
he pulls the ears down like a hog. 

He tears open the husks and eats the 
tender kernels. 

The coon-dog steals through the corn- 
field in search of him. 



14 



The coon pricks up his ears and runs 

to a stone wall. Hear the stones 

rattle ! 
If the dog does not find hirn, he comes 

back and says, "No coon there!" 
If he does find him, he drives him up 

a tree. Then there is a pell-mell 

rush to the tree. 
The first thing now is to make a fire. 
Then you sit all night at the foot of 

the tree. 



COHVEESATIOH. 

The animals that are called "nocturnal." Why some animals come out at night. 
Owls. Bats. Rats. Insects. Night-hawks. The coon. Where he lives. The 
children in city schools know very little of animals except as they see them in parks 
and menageries. Of the wild, happy creatures that live in the woods and fields they 
know almost nothing, — the animals that help to make country life what it is in 
America. If possible, take the children to the woods in the early autumn or spring 
and let them see whatever may chance to come in their way of these native animals. 

PHOmC DRILL. 

The long sounds of a, e, i, o, u. 



IS 



huge 
use 



LESSON XIV. 



MARCH. 



there 
where 



put 
su' gar 



come 
some 




March came in like a lamb. 

The sun poured himself into the earth 

as into a cup. 
The frogs left their eggs in the pools. 
The sound of t1^e axe rang through the 

woods. Ah, I am there now ! 
I smell the dry leaves ! 
The world is full of sap ! 



i6 



r see the huge kettles boil and foam! 

I dip the sap into them ! 

I tend them all day. 

I would like to make sugar every day 

the whole year round. 
March Went out like a lamb. 



COHVERSATION. 

March, the stormy month. March, the month of Mars. What the farmer does 
in March. Sugar making. 

PHOBIC DRILI,. 

The short sounds of a, e, i, o, u. 

man, men, sit, not, tip. 
Tell me all the words you can think of containing short a. Let us put them on 
the blackboard. Now let us try short e, in the same way. 



LESS ON XV. 



MY SQUIRREL. 



sir 



glee sap with sometimes 

tree tapped which tongue squirrel 




I have a squirrel that lives in my study 

wall. 
He sometimes gets the apples which I 

put for the little rabbit that lives 

under the floor. 
My squirrel has tapped a maple tree 
■ for the sap. He licks the sap with 

his tongue. 



Once he jumped into the snow on the 
roof. The snow gave way and he 
fell with a ' large mass of it to the 
ground. 

He came out of it and ran up the tree 
with great glee. 

CONVERSATION. 

This lesson is repeated from a teacher's page in Part I. It is a long time since 
we read that lesson. How many of us since then have made any observations of 
squirrels ? If possible let the children study the squirrel from life. I find that my 
own squirrel will eagerly chase a stick that has a mere suggestion of sap in it. He 
will lick my hands after I have handled lemons. He will eat candy or apples until 
he is sick, when he will cross his little paws over his white vest and cry "Oh ! " He 
laps milk like a kitten and licks my fingers with his rough little tongue. Let any 
child report what he has seen a squirrel do. 
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LESSON XVI. 

LARK. 

arm Lark 6th' er call her 

was mas' ter once called stern' ly 

I always called Lark ''the dog of the gentle 
heart." He did not like to give pain. 

If I looked sternly at him he would throw 
himself on his back and up would go 
his paws. "Oh, master, what have I 
done?" he would seem to say. 

He once went with me on a trip. He sat 
beside me on the seat of the wagon. 
There he was very bold. He called 
out to all other dogs to clear the way. 

But when he was on the ground he was 
very friendly, and if the other dogs 
came at him he ran under the horses 
where he was safe. 

COMVERSATION. 

This lesson is a review from Part I. Let each child contribute his own obser- 
vations of his pet dog if he has one. 

PHONIC DRILL. 

The short vowel sounds. — a, e, i, 6, u, 60, y, at, men, it, on, iip, look, manly. 





LESSON XVII. 






THE TROUT. 




luck 


for out 


could 


un' der 


formed trout 


would 



There was a big trout that lived in a pool 

formed by a spring. 
He used to lie under the bank with only 

his head showing. His wide-open 

eyes shone like jewels. 
I tried to catch him. I would creep up 

to the edge of the pool where I could 

see his sharp eyes looking out. 
I took a grasshopper and threw it over 

to him. Then there was a splash in 

the water and the grasshopper would 

be gone. 
I did this two or three times. Each time 

I heard the rush and splash and knew 

the bait had been seized. 



So I put the same bait on my hook and 

threw it over. But all was silent. 

The fish was an old one and had 

grown very wise. 
I did this day after day with the same 

luck. He knew there was a hook 

hidden in the bait. 

COHVERSATION. 

Why the trout lives in a deep pool. His habit of leaping out for flies. Why 
he was "wise." The trout compared with other fish. Let each child tell what he 
has seen living fish do. 

Note. — The study of the fish is one of the most interesting and practical nature 
studies that can be introduced into the schoolroom. A globe of gold fish may be 
easily obtained and fine specimens of fossilized fish are inexpensive and numerous. 



LESSON XVIII. 
FIELD-MICE. 



path grass smooth her 

cow' -paths last moon per' feet ly 



The field-mice sometimes build their 
nests under a big snow-bank. They 
are perfectly warm there. It suits 
them well. 

When the snow melts, in the spring, they 
go to some other place. 

When the snow melts, it uncovers their 
little city and we see as on a map all 
their nests and streets. 

They make little roadways all through 
the grass, little smooth winding ways, 
like the cow-paths of Boston. 

When the snow goes, they flee to their 
summer dens beneath the stones and 

rocks. 
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Last spring I found such a spot near my 
study. There it was, all spread out, 
like a map. It looked like a deserted 
city. 



COHVERSATION. 

Mr. Burroughs compared this little city to Pompeii, whose streets are all open 
and deserted. Mr. W. S. Jackman, of the Cook County Normal, used to keep a box 
of ants in the schoolroom, so arranged that the children could occasionally see them 
at work laying out their streets and building their city. The weasel and the prairie 
dog have long winding streets. Let the discussion turn on the habits of animals in 
building. 

This lesson is edited from a conversation with the author and not from anything 
he has ever written or published, as are also the lessons on The Squirrel, Lark, and 
The Trout. Mr. Burroughs talks as he writes of the interesting things he has seen 
out of doors. 
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LESSON XIX. 
WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

woods poor real leaves 

One day in May I came upon the nest 

of a whip-poor-will in the woods. 
The nest is not a real nest. 
There were two eggs on some dry leaves. 
When my foot was near the nest the 

mother bird flew away. 
After the young birds are hatched, all 

of the wit of the mother comes into 

play. 
She fans the leaves so that they hide the 

nest. 
The whip-poor-will walks like a man in 

a bag. 

CONVERSATION. 

Is the whip-poor-will a common bird ? Have you heard a whip-poor-will sing ? 
His song. His color. Habits. Why the mother fans leaves when she springs into 
the air. Methods of protecting the young adopted by different birds. Awkwardness 
of the whip-poor-will. (See "Sharp Eyes," Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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com' posed' 



LESSON XX. 

de-c6m-posed' 



car-bon'-ic 




The young bird breaks its own shell, 

with a little drill on the top of its 

beak. 
The drill is a small scale which falls off. 
The shell is composed of lime which is 

decomposed by carbonic acid gas. 
The gas eats the shell and makes it very 

brittle. 
Hence the ease with which young birds 

free themselves. 



COHVERSATION. 

The ways young animals have for helping themselves. The bird, kangaroo, 
mouse, bee, etc. Experiment vpith acid eating egg-shells. Helpfulness. Self- 
helpfulness. 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE SONG-BIRD AND THE COW-BIRD. 

"The little bird sits at his door in the sun.'' — Lowell. 

build young re moves' 

The song-birds nearly all build low, 
Their cradle is not in the tree-top. 
The cow-bird finds a song 

bird's nest and drops "^ 

her own egg in it. 
There is no doubt that in 

many cases she removes 

one or two eggs to 

make room for her 

own. 
The young of the cow-bird 

is large and hoggish. 



room 




COBYERSATIOIf. 

Why the cow-bird is so called. ' Comparison between parasitical birds and plants. 
Why the cow-bird steals into other birds' nests. Greediness and laziness. Why the 
cow-bird is shunned by other birds. (See "Tragedies of the Nest," from which this 
lesson is adapted, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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LESSON XXII. 
THE COW. 



pump' kins viV tue through path'flnd er 

dis tract' ing brush grand' fa ther path' maker 



There is virtue in the cow. She is full 
of goodness. The cow is the true 
pathfinder and pathmaker. 

Follow her through the woods and you 
have the best road. How she beats 
down the brush and wears away even 
the roots of the trees. 

My grandfather went out one night to 
look up a missing cow, when he heard 
something in the brush and out stepped 
a bear into the path before him. 

You may guess what became of the bear. 

The cow is one of the most delightful 
feeders among animals. 
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It makes one's mouth water to see her 
eat pumpkins, and to see her at 
a pile of apples is distracting. 

But she looks sad when she loses her 
cud. 



COHVERSATIOH. 

The cow as a pathfinder. Story of Boston and its streets. (See "A Farm Life.") 

PHONIC DRILL. 
The sounds of e. — e, me ; e, red ; e, her ; see, set, fern. 
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LESSON XXIII. 






THE BIRCH TREE. 




birch 


coat 


pine 


birch-' bark 


waist' -coat 


gf ant 


thirst y 


tast' ed 


fu'el 



When the pine tree goes the birch comes. 

A giant goes but a man comes in his 
place. 

The birch is a stay-at-home tree. 

It is a tent, a roof, a boat, a cup, a plate. 

It gives you spoons, paper for letters, 
candles and fuel. 

Ask it for a coat and it gives you a waist- 
coat also. 

When it rained we had a birch-bark 
umbrella. 

When we came to a stream we drank 
from a birch-bark cup. 
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Water never tasted so sweet. The cup 

just fits the mouth. 
It makes me thirsty now to think of it. 

CONVERSATION. 

A little bird was building a nest close to my study window. I noticed that it^ 
came to a grape-vine frequently and, perching on the vine, carefully selected a long 
and strong fibre to carry to its nest. It stripped off the outer, scaly bark and reached 
carefully for the strong green inner part. Occasionally it picked out some tiny insect 
and ate it. The fibres which the bird carried away were often a foot long. The bird 
evidently was well posted in regard to the various kinds of bark. I once saw a fine 
collection of different kinds of bark, which had been made by some little children in 
Boston. Each specimen was carefully mounted and so arranged as to show that the 
children had won a great deal of knowledge of trees and their coverings in making 
the collection. There is perhaps no more interesting study for the child while out in 
the country for his summer vacation. Birch-bark is almost sure to be the first to 
attract his attention. It is so common that pupils can easily make a study from the 
object and compare with the bark of other trees. Topics for discussion. What tree 
has a bark that looks like a net-work of diamond-shaped meshes? It is very common. 
Do you know of a tree whose bark is in large scales.' What noted poet loved the 
birch tree and made use of it in one of his poems ? (See " Hiawatha" by I^ongfellow 
— The Building of the Canoe, — also A Taste of Maine Birch in " Signs and Seasons," 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





IvESSON XXIV. 






STRAWBERRIES. 




taste 


Straw' berry lin' ing 


field 


dai' ly 


bob' o link sea' son 


hu' man 







Oh, the strawberry days! How they 
come back ! 

.When I was a lad and went to the 
fields with my hoe or a cow in the 
strawberry season, I was sure to come 
back at meal-time with a lining of 
strawberries in my hat. 

They were my daily food. I could taste 
the song of the bobolink in them. 

The strawberry is a little human heart. 

COKVERSATION. 

Berries. Difference between berry and nut. How the berry grows. Size. Color, 
shape, use. (See essay "The Strawberry.") 
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LE)SSON XXV. 



AS SNUG AS A BUG. 



leaf 


eat 


froze 


con tain' 


leaves 


eat' en 


froz' en 


mak' ing 


crea' ture 


beat' en 


board 


bod' les 



I found a little frog in a bed of frozen 

leaves where he had slept all winter. 
He was not frozen but his joints were 

stiff. 
Young crickets and ants are found in 

frozen ground in the winter, but their 

bodies contain no frost. 
Young creatures have warm blood. 
Their winter homes are snug. 
The grub has a snug home in the bark 

of a tree. 
The bird raps at his door in spring. 
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A young man told this story: "I sat at 
my drawing-board making a sketch 
when I took an apple from my 
pocket and cut it in two. 

"An apple-worm fell upon the drawing- 
board and started at once for the 
edge of the board. 

"It crawled over and went into a hole 
which some other worm had eaten. 
there long before, when the board' 
was yet part of a tree. 

"In a short time a thin silky web was 
spread like a veil over the door of 
the hole." 

COWVIESATIOH. 

How did the worm know that the hole was there ? Cocoons. Metamorphoses 
of insects. Security of animals in their winter quarters. Let each pupil tell what 
animal he has found in its winter home under leaves, stones, in the mud, or beneath 
the bark of tfees. 
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LESSON 2CXVI. 
THE POND LILY. 



lil'y 
rep' tile 



fan' cies 
ma ture' 



bu' ries 
be neath' 



charm ing ly 
pu' ri ty 




See the pond lily with her golden heart 
open to the sun. She rocks on the 
water. 

What a queenly flower! She is the type 
of purity and sweetness. 

Its root, like a black ugly reptile, clings 
to the slime, but the flower is like a 
star. 

The closed bud makes its way up 
through the water to meet the sun, 
and after its brief life it closes itself 
up again and slowly buries itself 
beneath the dark wave. 
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One almost fancies a sad, regretful look 
in it as the stem draws it downward 
to mature its seeds on the sunless 
bottom. 

The pond lily is a flower of the morning. 
It closes a little after noon. 

If you pluck it and carry it home, it still 
feels the call of the morning sun, and 
will open to him if you give it a 
good chance. 

Coil their stems up in the grass on the 
lawn, where the sun's rays can reach 
them, and sprinkle them well. 

By the time you are ready for your 
morning walk, there they sit upon the 
grass, almost as charmingly as upon 
the wave. 



From The Century Magazine. 



COMVERSATIOW. 

The pond lily. Its flower. Petals how different from petals of other lilies. 
The leaf. Size. Color. Habits. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

AS SILLY AS A LOON. 

loon 156k does sTl' ly 

goose looks once stuffed 

The loon has red eyes and a black head. 
He has a doleful cry at night and a 

strange laugh by day. 
The loon does not look like a silly bird 

unless you see him stuffed and in a 

collection. There he looks like a 

goose. 
Nature never meant him to stand up or 

to use his legs or feet except for 

swimming. 
The loon can catch a large fish, but he 

cannot eat it under water. I once 

saw a man eat a cake under water. 

COHVERSATIOH. 

Why is the loon generally called "silly"? Habits of swimming birds. Web- 
footed animals. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
THE BIRD IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

mirror canary imagined plebe^ians 

roost' er pre' vi ous in quis' i tive ar is to crat' ic 




A western writer tells me that she knew 
an interesting case of a rooster that was 
highly enraged at his own image in a 
looking-glass. 

"A little girl had been told to watch a 
large mirror which was left in the yard 
while the family was moving into another 
house. 
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" A rooster seeing himself in the glass, 
imagined a rival near, and rushed upon 
him. 

" The little girl tried to put him to 
flight, but he ran about in a circle and 
came back to the enemy, pouncing upon 
him in a new attack. The child chased 
him to the rear of the house, when he 
eluded her, ran entirely around the house, 
and flew at the mirror, breaking it to 
pieces." 

The same correspondent writes me 
that she once put a looking-glass down 
on the floor in front of a canary-bird's 
cage. The poor canary had not had any 
companionship with his own kind for 
years. 

He used often to watch the ugly spar- 
rows — the little plebeians — from his 
aristocratic gilded palace. I opened his 
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cage,^ and he walked up to the looking- 
glass, and it was not long before he made 
up his mind. 

He collected dead leaves from the 
house plants, twigs, bits of paper and 
all sorts of stray bits and began a nest 
right away. 

Several days after in his lonely cage 
he would take bits of straw and arrange 
them when they were given him. 

I thought what different emotions this 
bird's reflected image awoke in its little 
breast from those aroused in a male blue- 
bird last summer that so disturbed the 
sleep of my hired man in the early 
morning. 

The bird with its mate had a nest 
in a box near by the house, and after 
the manner of the blue-birds was very 
inquisitive and saucy about the windows. 
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One morning; it chanced to discover its 
reflected image in the windows of the 
hired man's room. The shade, of some 
dark stuff, was down on the inside, which 
aided in making a kind of looking-glass 
of the window. 

Instantly the bird began an assault 
upon the supposed rival in the window, 
and made such a clattering that there 
was no more sleep inside that room. 

Morning after morning the bird kept 
this up, till the tired plowman complained 
bitterly, and declared his intention to kill 
the bird. In an unlucky moment I sug- 
gested that he leave the shade up and try 
the effect. He did so and his morning 
sleep was thenceforth undisturbed. ' 

CONVERSATION. 

Why was it an unlucky moment when the writer suggested to the man that he 
leave his shade up? Did the man arise eariier to his work or later ? Did that make 
any difference in the amount of work done? What characteristic did the rooster 
show when he saw his image in the looking-glass ? Have you ever seen an animal act 
jealous? I have seen a dog jealous of his master. What lesson did the action of 
the little canary-bird teach? Cruelty of confining birds or other animals without their 
own kind as associates. 
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LESSON XXIX. . 
THE TAME HIGH-HOLE. 



search 
nail' -hole 



tongue 



grass' hop per 

A friend sends me 
these notes about 
a tame high-hole. 




He says 



"The high-hole never eats anything that 
he cannot pick up with his tongue. 
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" At least that was the case with a young 

one I took from the nest and tamed. 
" He never used his beak. 
"He would search everything with his 

tongue from a nail-hole to a kitten's 

eye. 
" I took the bird and the cat on my knee 

so that they would become friends. 
" The high-hole thrust his tongue at the 

cat's eye and she ran away. 
" The high-hole will not eat a grasshopper. 
" His 'best hold' is ants. 
" I would dig up an ant-hill for him and 

he would lick up the ants." 



CONVERSATIOH. 

Friendliness between the man and the bird. Is it possible for people and animals 
to be friends? Is it better for them to befriends? How many birds are sacrificed 
yearly for trimming hats ? The high-hole is a woodpecker. Why called high-hole ? 
Did the high-hole hurt the cat? Why did the high-hole use his tongue instead of 
his beak ? 
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PART IV. 



A THIRD READER, 











LESSON XXX. 














HOW 


TO OBSERVE NATURE, 








6b 


serve' 






nec' es sa ry 


sp6n ta' 


ne ous 


6b 


serv a' 


tion 




a dept' 


o'ri 


ole 





To teach young people or old people 
how to observe nature is a good deal like 
trying to teach them how to eat their 
dinner. The first thing necessary in the 
latter case is a good appetite ; this given, 
the rest follows very easily. 

And in observing nature unless you 
have the appetite, the love, the sponta- 
neous desire, you will 'get but little 
satisfaction. It is the heart that sees 
more than the mind. 

To love nature is the first step in 
observing her. If a boy had to learn 
fishing as a task, what slow progress he 
would make; but as his heart is in it, 
how soon he becomes an adept. 
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The eye sees quickly and easily those 
things in which we are interested. A man 
interested in horses sees every fine horse in 
the country he passes through ; the dairy- 
man notes the cattle; the bee culturist 
counts the skips of bees ; the sheep-grower 
notes the .c^A ~^w.« flocks, etc. 




Is it any effort for the ladies to note the 
new bonnets ? new cloaks upon the street? 
We all see and observe easily in the life 
of our business, our tasks, our desires. 



If one is a lover of the birds, he sees 
birds everywhere, plenty of them. I 
think I seldom miss a bird in my walk if 
he is within eye or ear-shot, even though 
my mind be not intent upon that subject. 

The mind of an observer is like a gun 
with a hair-trigger — it goes off at a touch, 
while the minds of most persons require 
very vigorous nudging. You must take the 
hint and take it quickly if you would get 
up any profitable intimacy with nature. 

Above all, don't jump to conclusions. 
Look again and again ; verify your ob- 
servations. Be sure the crow is pulling 
corn and not probing for grubs before you 
kill him. Be sure it is the oriole stealing 
your grapes and not the sparrows, before 
you declare them your enemies. 

I one day saw humming-birds appar- 
ently probing the ripe yellow cheeks of 
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my finest peaches, but I was not surprised 
till I saw a bird hovering over a partic- 
ular peach, and then mounting up the 
ladder I examined it, when sure enough, 
the golden cheek was full of pin holes. 

The orioles destroy many of my 
earliest pears, but it required much 
watching to catch them in the very act. 
I once saw a phoebe-bird swoop down 
upon a raspberry bush and carry a berry 
to a rail on a near fence, but I did 
not therefore jump to the conclusion that 
the phoebe is a berry-eater. 

What it wanted was the worm in the 
berry. How do I know? Because I 
saw it extract something from the berry 
and fly away. 

COHVERSATION. 

In many schools "kodak experiments'' are made, placing objects before children 
and withdrawing them quickly to test their powers of rapid and accurate observation. 
It requires the habit of observation or great powers of concentration to recognize 
swiftly. Let* the pupils make experiments of this kind. It is a psychological prin- 
ciple that the person interprets his own real character in what he observes. "A man 
is worth so much as that is worth about which he busies himself." 
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A WOLF IN FEATHERS. 

cu' ri ous in' ci dents vir' e 5 

stealth' i ly sus pect' ed stand' point 

How many curious little in- 
cidents in the lives of the birds 
are happening all about us 
hich we do not see, or, if seeing, do 
not understand. 

Walking along a path the other day, 
I saw a bird's egg, that of a chippie, 
lying upon the ground. It was fresh 
and had probably been dropped there 
but an hour or two before. It had two 
small holes in it about one-quarter of 
an inch apart, which puzzled me. 

What made these holes, and how came 
the egg to be placed there upon the 
ground so carefully as not to break it ? 
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A few days after a little incident came 
under my observation that threw light 
upon the stray &gg. 

I was sitting in my summer-house 
one June day when I chanced to see 
a cow-bird fly out from the branches 
of the maple above me and go down 
to the ground among the grape-vines 
below me with something in her 
beak. 

The bird alighted upon the ground 
and remained motionless. I kept my 
eye upon her. Presently she lay down 
her burden and stepped, along a foot or 
two. She seemed watching to see if she 
was herself watched. 

I went down to see what she had 
deposited there so stealthily. It proved 
to be the freshly laid egg of the red-eyed 
vireo. 
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It was yet warm and was punctured 
with two holes, Hke the egg of the 
chippie I had found. 

I had suspected there was a nest of 
the vireo in the maple above me and had 
searched for it several times without 
success. 

Not half an hour before I witnessed 
the incident of the cow-bird I had seen 
the two vireos leave the tree and fly 
with a peculiarly happy air down the hill 
toward a little maple grove. 

They went as if hand in hand like 
two children. The female had probably 
just deposited an egg in the nest, and 
the happy couple were off for a midday 
lunch together. 

The cow-bird was probably on the 
watch somewhere, and stole to the nest 
the moment the owners were away. The 
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newly laid egg she seized and bore away, 
that she might put one of her own in its 
place. 

I renewed my search for the nest. I 
began to inspect the branches from every 
possible standpoint. Presently I stepped 
a yard down the bank, shot my eye 
along a little tunnel in the dense foliage, 
and there it was — a little gray mass far 
out toward the end of a branch out of 
reach. 

Unless I planted my foot on a partic- 
ular spot of ground and inclined my body 
at just such an angle, the nest could 
not be seen. As the nest could not 
be reached, I could not complete the 
observation. 

From time to time, for a week or 
more, I saw the parent bird sitting; but 
some mishap must have befallen the nest, 
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as no young vireos were ever seen or 
heard in the tree, and the old birds were 
seen no more. 

In the fall I cut off the branch that 
held the nest to see whether or not the 
birds had buried the egg of the cow-bird 
in the bottom, but it was not there. 

COMVEESATIOH. 

Why the cow-bird took the eggs out of the nest. Why she did not want to build 
a nest of her own. 
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IvBSSON XXXII. 
A WOLF IN FEATHERS. 

Continued. 

vit' re ous lin' gual gut' tur al ca' dence 

pursued' designs' trag'edy wrench' es 

The little summer yellow-bird will fre- 
quently get rid of the strange &gg in 
this way. I have heard of a nest being 
carried up three stories, so to speak, for 
this purpose, two strange eggs being 
successively buried in the bottom. 

The red-eye is very often the victim 
of this trick of the cow-bird. Hardly a 
summer passes that I do not see this litde 
trim, ash-colored bird pursued by its 
large, dusky, greedy bantling. 

It is my opinion that the cow-bird 
usually removes an &gg from the nest in 
which it designs placing its own. 
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It has been seen to remove a wren's 
egg from the nest, the little owners 
following it and scolding as only wrens 
can. 

The birds that fall a victim to the cow- 
bird in this way never seem to suspect 
that this dusky creature is their enemy. 

I have never seen 
them show the least 
sign of hostility 
toward it. The 
robins and nearly 
all the orchard 
birds will mob the jay, because they 
know the jay to be an egg-sucker. 

So will the robins husde a red squirrel 
out of the tree that holds their nest, but 
I doubt if any of the birds suspect that 
the cow-bunting victimizes them in the 
way it does. 
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It is a trick cleverly managed. The 
bird watches its opportunity; it does not 
disturb the other eggs except to remove 
one to make room for its own. 

The success of its little plan is upset 
if it blunders in any way so as to excite 
the suspicions of the owner of the nest. 

The only blunder it ever does make is 
to drop its eggs too soon, or before the 
nest contains other eggs. I say drop; 
the bunting probably takes but a fraction 
of the time to lay its egg that other birds 
do. I have never yet heard of one being 
seen on the nest. 

It seems to know, too, that if its tgg is 
once hatched the rightful occupants stand 
but a poor show. 

The cow-bunting is among the early 
arrivals in the spring, usually reaching 
New York and New England by the 
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middle of March. Its musical talent is 
not great, yet its peculiar vitreous notes 
are pleasing. 

The manner of their delivery is in- 
teresting. It looks as if they must be 
formed in the bird's crop and it expelled 
them with much effort and labor. They 
are not the least bit lingual. The song- 
ster puffs himself up and wrenches out 
the notes with a kind of guttural spasm. 
Yet they have a sweet-ringing cadence. 

In midsummer the young leave their 
foster-parents and begin to collect in 
small flock, and in September move 
southward. 



COHVERSATION. 

The vireo. How many have noticed it ? What birds we have noticed. Bird 
notes. The birds that make their notes in the throat. Does the hen's cluck seem 
to come from her throat or higher up? When a boy whistles. is the sound in the 
throat or lips .' 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
EGG-SHELLS AND YOUNG BIRDS. 

vig' 1 lant er r5' ne ous pro ce' dure 

fa' vor ite in' stant ly ex cep' tion 

In May two boys in town wrote to 
me to explain to them the meaning of 
the egg-shells, mostly those of robins, 
that were to be seen lying about on the 
ground here and there. I supposed every 
boy knew where most of these egg-shells 
came from. 

As soon as the young birds are out, 
the mother bird removes the fragments 
of shells from the nest, carrying them in 
her beak some distance, and dropping 
them here and there. All our song-birds, 
so far as I know, do this. 

Sometimes, however, these shells are 
dropped by blue-jays after their contents 

have been swallowed. The jay will seize 
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a robin's egg by thrusting his beak into 
it, and hurry off lest he be caught in the 
act by the owner. At a safe distance he 
will devour the contents at his leisure, 
and drop the shell. 

The robins, however, have more than 
once caught the jay in the act. He has 
the reputation among them of being a 
sneak thief. Many and many a time 
during the nesting season you may see 
a lot of robins mob a jay. 

The jay comes slyly prowling through 
the trees, looking for his favorite morsel, 
when he is discovered by a vigilant robin, 
who instantly rushes at him crying, 
" Thief ! thief ! " at the top of his voice. 
All the robins that have nests within 
hearing gather to the spot and join in 
the pursuit of the jay, screaming and 



scolding. 
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The jay is hustled out of the tree in a 
hurry, and goes sneaking away with the 
robins at his heels. He is usually silent, 
like other thieves, but sometimes the 
birds make it so hot for him that he 
screams in anger and disgust. 

Of the smaller birds, like the vireos and 
warblers, the. jay will devour the young. 
My little boy one day saw a jay sitting 
beside a nest in a tree, probably that of 
the red-eyed vireo, and coolly swallowing 
the just-hatched young, while the parent 
birds were powerless to prevent him. 

They flew at him and snapped their 
beaks in his face, but he heeded them 
not. A robin would have knocked him 
off his feet at her first dive. 

The belief prevails more or less that 
when the eggs of a bird are ready to hatch, 
the shell is broken by the mother bird. 
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Even Bryant puts this notion into one 
of his poems : 

" The mother bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison shell, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight." 

But the notion is not correct. 

The young bird breaks its own prison 
shell, which becomes very brittle at the 
last. It would be a very risky act to 
aid the young bird in this matter. The 
struggle to free itself from the shell 
seems all-important. 

I once met a gentleman on the train 
who told me about a brood of quails that 
had hatched out under his observation. 
He was convinced that the mother quail 
had broken the shells for the young birds. 
He sent me one of the shells to convince 
me that it had been broken from the 

outside. 
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At first glance it did appear so. It 
had been cut around near the large end, 
with the exception of a small space, as if 
by regular thrusts or taps from a bird's 
beak, so that this end opened like the lid 
of a box on a hinge, and let the impris- 
oned bird escape. 

What convinced the gentleman that the 
force had been applied from the outside 
was that the edges of the cut or break 
were bent in. 



COHVERSATIOIf. 

It would be interesting, in connection with this lesson, to examine egg-shells with 
a magnifying glass and use muriatic acid in testing them. Compare the action of the 
acid with its action on marine or coral or other limestone. How egg-shells become 
decomposed by the acid. (See Lesson XX.) The necessity for the young bird to 
help itself out of the shell. All growth and beauty from within. The butterfly 
would not have its beautiful colors if it did not struggle to free itself from the 
chrysalis. The necessity of helping one's self. 
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IvESSON XXXIV. 



EGG-SHELLS AND YOUNG BIRDS. 





Continued. 




in ter'pret 


crit' i cal 


at' ti tudes 


in' ter vals 


straight' ened 


e lee' trie 



If we wish rightly to interpret nature, 
to get at the exact truth of her ways and 
doings, we must cultivate what is called 
the critical habit of mind ; that is, the 
habit of mind that does not rest with 
mere appearances. 

One must sift the evidence, must cross- 
question the facts. This gentleman was 
a lawyer, but he laid aside the cunning 
of his craft in dealing with this question 
of these egg-shells. 

The bending in or the indented ap- 
pearance of the edge of the shells was 

owinp- to the fact that the thin, paper-like 
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skin that lines the interior of the shell 
had dried and shrunken, and had thus 
drawn the edges of the shell inward. 

The cut was made by the beak of the 
young bird, probably by turning its head 
from right to left ; one little point it could 
not reach, and this formed the hinge of 
the lid I have spoken of. 

Is it at all probable that if the mother 
bird had done this work she would have 
left this hinge, and left it upon every 
egg, since the hinge was of no use ? The 
complete removal of the cap would have 
been just as well. 

Neither is it true that the parent bird 
shoves its young from the nest when they 
are ready to fly, unless it be in the case 
of doves and pigeons. Our small birds 
certainly do not do this. The young 
birds will launch out of their own motion 
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as soon as their wings will sustain them, 
and sometimes before. 

There is usually one of the brood a 
little more forward than its mates, and 
this one is the first to venture forth. In 
the case of the blue-bird, chickadee, high- 
hole, nut-hatch and others, the young are 
usually a day or two in leaving the nest. 

The past season I was much interested 
in seeing a brood of chickadees, reared 
on my premises, venture upon their first 
flight. Their heads had been seen at 
the door of their dwelling — a cavity in 
the limb of a pear tree — at intervals for 
two or three days. 

Evidently they liked the looks of the 
great outside world ; and one evening, 
just before sundown, one of them came 
forth. His first flight was of several 
yards to a locust, where he alighted upon 
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an inner branch, and after some chirping 
and calling proceeded to arrange his 
plumage, and compose himself for the 
night. 

I watched him till it was nearly dark. 
He did not appear at all afraid there 
alone in the tree, but put his head under 
his wing and settled down for the night 
as if it was just what he had always been 
doing. There was a heavy shower a few 
hours later, but in the morning he was 
there upon his perch in good spirits. 

I happened to be passing in the morn- 
ing when another one came out. He 
hopped out upon a limb, shook himself, 
and chirped and called loudly. 

After some moments an idea seemed 
to strike him. His attitude changed, his 
form straightened up, and a thrill of 
excitement seemed to run through him. 
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I knew what it all meant; something had 
whispered to the bird, "Fly!" With a 
spring and a cry he was in the air, and 
made good headway to a near hemlock. 

Others left in a similar manner during 
that day and the next, till all were out. 

Some birds seem to scatter as soon as 
they are out of the nest. 
With others the 'family 
keeps together the greater 
part of the season. 

Among the birds that have this trait 
may be named the chickadee, the blue- 
birds, the nut-hatch, the king-bird, the 
phoebe-bird, and others of the true fly- 
catchers. 

One frequently sees the young of the 
phoebe sitting in a row upon a limb, while 
the parents feed them in regular order. 
Twice I have come upon a brood of 
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young but fully fledged screech-owls in 
a dense hemlock wood, sitting close to- 
gether upon a low branch. They stood 
there like a row of mummies, the yellow 
curtains of their eyes drawn together to 
a mere crack, till they saw themselves 
discovered. 

Then they all changed their attitudes 
as if an electric current had passed 
through the branch upon which they sat. 
Leaning this way and that, they stared at 
me like frightened cats till the mother 
took flight, when the young followed. 



COTfVERSATIOIf. 

The first flight of the bird impressed the author very much. He likes to tell this 
story of the first flight of the bird. The first efforts of animals. A¥hy interesting. J 
A little boy tells me that he heard a chick in an incubator go " tick, tick, tick," and* 
pretty soon the beak came through. Compare the flight of the bird with the locomo- 
tion of other animals. How soon the bird flies after it comes out of its shell. 
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LESSON >CXXV. 
CRADLES OF THE BIRDS. 



re hears' al pa ter' nal de mon' stra tive 

fledge' ling cor re spond' ent clam' or ous 



The other day I was walking in the 
silent, naked April wood when I said to 
myself, "There is nothing in the woods." 

I sat down upon a rock. Then I 
lifted up my eyes and beheld a newly 
constructed crow's nest in a hemlock tree 
near by. The nest was but a little above 
the level of the top of a ledge of rocks 
only a few yards away that crowned the 
rim of the valley. 

But it was placed behind the stem 
of the tree from the rocks, so as to 
be secure from observation on that side. 
The crow evidently knew what she was 

about. Presently I heard what appeared 
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to be the voice of a young crow in the 
tree-tops not far off. This I knew to 
be the voice of the female and that she 
was being fed by the male. She was 
probably beginning to lay eggs in the 
nest. 

Crows, as well as most of our smaller 
birds, always go through the rehearsal of 
this act of the parent feeding the young 
many times while the young are yet a 
long way in the future. The mother 
bird seems timid and babyish, and both 
in voice and manner assumes the char- 
acter of a young fledgeling. The male 
brings the food and seems very anxious 
about her welfare. 

When the young do come the female 
is usually more active in feeding them 
than the male. Among the birds of prey, 
like hawks and eagles, the female is the 
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I larger and more powerful, and therefore 
better able to defend and to care for her 
young. 

Among all animals, the affection of 
the mother for her offspring seems to be 
greater than that of her 
mate, though among the 
birds, the male some- 
times shows a super- 
abundance of paternal 
regard that takes in 
the young of other species. Thus a cor- 
respondent sends me this curious inci- 
dent of a male blue-bird and some young 
vireos : 

A pair of blue-birds were rearing their 
second brood in a box on the porch of 
my correspondent, and a pair of vireos 
had a nest with young in some lilac 
bushes but a few feet away. 
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The writer had observed the male blue- 
bird perch in the lilacs near the young 
vireos, and, he feared, with murderous 
intent. On such occasions the mother 
vireo would move among the upper 
branches much agitated. If .she grew 
demonstrative the blue-bird would drive 
her away. 

One afternoon the observer pulled away 
the leaves so as to have a full view of the 
vireos' nest from the seat where he sat not 
ten feet away. Presently he saw the male 
blue-bird come to the nest with a worm in 
its beak, and as the young vireos stretched 
up their gaping mouths he dropped the 
worm into one of them. 

Then he reached over and waited upon 
one of the young birds as its own mother 
would have done. A few moments after 
he came to his own brood with a worm or 
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insect, and then the next trip he visited 
the nest of the neighbor again, greatly to 
the displeasure of the vireo, who scolded 
him sharply as she watched his move- 
ments from a near branch. 

My correspondent says : " I watched 
them for several days ; sometimes the 
blue-bird would visit his own nest several 
times before lending a hand to the vireos. 
Sometimes he resented the vireos' plain- 
tive fault-finding and drove them away. 
I never saw the female blue-bird near the 
vireos' nest." 

Another correspondent relates an 
equally curious incident about a wren 
and some young robins. "One day 
last summer," he says, "while watching 
a robin feeding her young, I was sur- 
prised to see a wren alight on the edge 
of the nest in the absence of the robin 



and put a little worm into the throat of 
one of the young robins. 

"It then fiew on about ten feet, and 
it seemed as if it would almost burst 
with song. * It then disappeared, and 
the robin came and went, just as the 
wren returned with another worm for 
the young robins. This was kept up 
for an hour. 

"Once they arrived at the same time, 
when the wren was apparently much agi- 
tated, but waited impatiently 6n 
its previous perch, some ten feet 
off, until the robin had left, 
when it visited the nest as before. " 

" I climbed the tree for a closer in- 
spection, and found only a well-regulated 
nest. After coming down I walked 
around the tree and discovered a hole, 

and upon looking in, saw a nest of 
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sleeping, featherless wrens. At no time 
while I was in the vicinity had the wren 
visited these little ones." 

Of all our birds, the wren seems the 
most overflowing with life and activity. 
Probably in this instance it had stuffed 
its own young full to bursting, when its 
activity bubbled over into the nest of its 
neighbor. 

I have myself known but one instance 
of a bird lending a hand in feeding young 
not its own. This instance is to be set 
down to the credit of a female English 
sparrow. A little " chippie " had on her 
hands the task of supplying the wants of 
a young cow-bunting. 

The sparrow looked on from its perch a 
few yards away, and when the "chippie" 
was off looking for food, it would now and 
then bring something and place it in the 
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beak of the clamorous bunting. I think 
the "chippie" was grateful for its aid 
Certainly its dusky foster-child was. 

This bird, when young, seems the 
most greedy of all fledgelings. It cries, 
"More," "More," and never seems to 
get enough. When its foster-parent is 
a small bird like "chippies" or one of 
the warblers, one would think it would' 
swallow its parent when food is brought 
it. I suppose a similar spectacle is wit- 
nessed in England when the cuckoo is 
brought up by a smaller bird, as is always 
the case. 

Last evening I saw a cow-bunting fully 
grown following a "chippie" sparrow 
about clamoring for food, and really look- 
ing large enough to bite off and swallow 
the head of its parent, and apparently 
hungry enough to do it. 
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The "chippie" was evidently trying 
to shake -it off and let it shift for itself, 
lor It avoided it and flew from point to 
point to escape it. Its life was probably 
made wretched by the greedy monster it 
had reared. 



COKVERSATIOK. 

Why the male bird feeds his mate. In what way he helps in the home-making. 
Does he build the nest? Does he sit .on the eggs.' Nests. Their construction. Who 
has noticed a bird's nest since we read about the marsh-wren's nest ? I have had an 
old base-ball brought me — that was found hanging in the top of a tree with a bird's 
nest in it — since beginning to revise these lessons. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 



HASTY OBSERVATION. 

THE GLASS SNAKE. 



de tec' tion slm' u la' tion scT en tif ic 

If chen baf fled bid' ing 

The careful observer is not long in 
learning that there is truth in the poet's 
remark, that "things are not what they 
seem." Everywhere on the surface of 
nature things seem one thing, and mean 
quite another. The hasty observer is 
misled by the seeming, and thus misses 
the real truth. 

The little green snake that I saw 
among the "live-forevers" the other day, 
how nearly it escaped detection because 
its color was so much like the color of 
the plant ! And when, a few days later, 
I saw one carelessly disposed across the 

top of the bending grass and daisies, but 
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a few feet from where I sat, my eye again 
came near being baffled. 

The Httle snake was probably lying in 
wait for some insect. Presently it slid 
slowly down into the grass, moving so 
slowly as to escape any but the most 
watchful eye. After its head and a part 
of its body were upon the ground, its 
tail still pointed straight up, and exactly 
resembled some fresh green plant. 

The safeguard of this little snake is in 
its protective coloring ; hence its move- 
ments are much more slow and careful 
than those of the other snakes. 

This simulation is very common in 
nature. Every creature has its enemy, 
and pretends to be that which it is not, 
in order to escape detection. 

The true frog pretends to be a piece 
of bark, or a lichen upon a tree ; the 



wood-frog is the color of the dry leaves 
upon which it hops, though when spawn- 
ing in the black pools and tarns in spring, 
its color is very dark, like the muddy 
water in which it lives. 

One day, in my walk in the woods, I 
disturbed a whip-poor-will where she sat 
upon her eggs on the ground. When I 
returned to the spot some hours after- 
ward, and tried to make out the bird 
upon her nest, my eye was baffled for 
some moments, so successful was she in 
pretending to be only a mottled stick or 
piece of fallen bark. 

Only the most practiced eye can see 
the partridge when she sits or stands 
in full view upon the ground in the 
woods. How well she plays her part, 
rarely moving, till she suddenly bursts up 
before you, and is gone in a twinkling! 
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How well her young are trained always 
to take their cue from her! Not one 
will stir till she gives the signal. 

One day in my walk, as I paused on 
the side of a steep hill in the edge of 
the woods, my eye chanced to fall upon 
a partridge, sitting upon the leaves beside 
a stump scarcely three paces from me. 
"Can she have a nest there?" was my 
first thought. But then I remembered it 
was late in the summer, and she certainly 
could not be sitting upon eggs. Then 
why was she sitting there in that exposed 



manner ? 



Keeping my eye upon her, I took a 
step forward, when, quick as a flash-, she 
sprang into the air and went humming 
away. At the same moment all about 
me, almost from under my feet, her 

nearly grown young sprang up and 
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went booming through the woods after 
her. Not one of them had moved, or 
showed fear till their mother gave the 
word. 

To observe nature and know her 
secrets, one needs not only a sharp eye, 
but a steady and patient eye. You must 
look again and again, and not be misled 
by appearances. All the strange stories 
about the objects and wonders of nature 
afloat among country people are the result 
of hasty observation. 

In parts of the country where wheat 
is grown there is quite a prevalent belief 
among the farmers that if the land is 
poor or neglected, the wheat will turn 
into chess or cheat grass. Have they 
not seen it, have they not known the 
wheat to disappear entirely, and the 
chess to be there in its place ? 



But like so many strange notions that 
are current in the rural districts, this 
notion is the result of hasty observation. 
The cheat grass was there all the while, 
feeble and hidden from sight but biding 
its time ; when the wheat failed and gave 
up possession of the soil, the grass sprang 
forward and took its place. 

Nature always has a card to play in 
that way. There is no miracle about the 
curious succession of forest trees — oak 
succeeding pine, or poplar succeeding 
birch or maple — if we could get at the 
facts. Nature only lets loose germs 
which the winds or the birds and animals 
have long since stored there, and which 
have only been waiting their opportunity 

to grow. 

A crreat many people are sure there is 

such a creature as a glass snake, a snake 
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which breaks up into pieces to escape 
its enemies, and then when danger is 
past, gets itself together again and goes 
its way. 

Not long since a man published an 
account in a scientific journal of a glass 
snake which he had encountered in a 
hay-field, and which, when he attempted 
to break its head, had broken itself up 
into five or six pieces. 

He carefully examined the pieces and 
found them of regular lengths of three 
or four inches, and that they dovetailed 
together by a nice and regular process. 
He left the fragments in the grass, 
and when he returned from dinner they 
were all gone. He therefore inferred 
the snake had put itself together and 
traveled on. 

If he had waited to see this process, 
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his observation would have been com- 
plete. 

On another occasion, he cut one in 
two with his scythe, when the snake 
again made small change of itself. 
Again he went to his dinner just at the 
critical time, and when he returned the 
fragments of the reptile had disappeared. 

This will not do. We must see the 
play out, before we can report upon the 
last act. 

There is, of course, a small basis of 
fact in the superstition of the glass snake. 
The creature is no snake at all, but a 
species of limbless lizard, quite common 
in the West. And it has the curious 
power of breaking itself up into regular 
pieces when disturbed, but it is only the 
tail which is so broken up ; the body part 
remains intact. 
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Break this up and the snake is dead. 
The tail is too long for the size of the 
body, and is severed at certain points, 
evidently to mislead its enemies. It is 
the old trick of throwing a tub to a 
whale. The creature gives up its tail 
to secure the safety of its body. 

These fragments have no power to 
unite themselves agai'n, but a new tail is 
grown in place of the part lost. When 
a real observer encountered the glass, or 
joint-snake, these facts were settled. 

COMVERSATION. 

What the pupil has observed of animals screening themselves by means of their 
color. Green worms. Butterflies that look like leaves. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
HASTY OBSERVATION. 

Continued. 
THE HAIR SNAKE. 



I craw in tel' H gent or' i gin 

crea' ture val' u a ble ag ri cul' tur al 

The common and foolish beHef con- 
cerning the hair-snake is founded upon 
hasty observation. 

Everywhere may be found hasty in- 
telHgent people who will tell you they 
know that a horse-hair, if put into the 
spring, will turn into a snake, and that 
all hair-snakes have this origin. 

But a hair never turns into a snake 
any more than wheat is changed into 
grass. The so-called hair-snake is a 
small worm which lives in the bodies of 
various insects, and which takes to the 
water to lay its eggs. 



What boy, while trout-fishing in July 
and August, and using grasshoppers for 
bait, has not been vexed to find the 
body of the insect, when snapped at by 
the trout, yielding a long, white, brittle 
thread, which clogged his hook, and 
spoiled the bait ? This thread is the 
hair-worm. 

How the worm first gets into the 
body of the grasshopper I do not know. 
Probably as a germ or egg, and in some 
way with its food. After the creature 
leaves the insect, it becomes darker in 
color, and harder and firmer in texture, 
and more closely resembles a large hair. 

What pains the trapper will take to 
outwit the fox ! What art the angler 
will practice to deceive the wary trout ! 
One must pursue the truth with the like 
patience and diligence. 
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The farmers all think, or used to think, 
that the hen-hawk was their enemy, but 
last spring the Agricultural Department 
procured three hundred hen-hawks, and 
examined the craw of each of them, 
and made the valuable discovery that 
this hawk subsisted almost entirely upon 
meadow mice, thus proving them to be 
one of the farmers best friends. 




The crow, also, when our observa- 
tions upon his food habits are com- 
plete, is found to be a friend, and not 
an enemy. The smaller hawks do prey 
upon birds and chickens, though the 
pretty little sparrow-hawk lives largely 
upon insects. 



Speaking of hawks, reminds me that I 
read the other day in one of the maga- 
zines a very pretty poem, in which a 
hawk was represented poised in mid-air, 
on motionless wing, during the calm of a 
midsummer day. 

Now, of a still day, this is an impos- 
sible feat for a hawk or any other bird. 
The poet had not observed quite closely 
enough. She had noted (as who has 
not ?) the hawk stationary in the air on 
motionless wing, but she failed to note, 
or she had forgotten, that the wind was 
blowing. 

He cannot do it on a -calm day; the 
blowing wind furnishes the power neces- 
sary to keep him up. He so adjusts his 
wings to the moving currents that he 
hangs stationary upon them. When the 
hawk hovers in the air of a still day, he 



IS compelled to beat his wings rapidly. 
He must expend upon the air the power 
which in the former case, is expended 
upon him. 

Thus does hasty and incomplete ob- 
servation mislead one. 



COFVIRSATIOH. 

The hair-snake. Almost every boy and girl has tried the experiment of putting 
a hair into water to see if it will turn into a snake. The motion of the hair is 
certainly very uncanny. Let the children make a general review of their observations 
for the year. 
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SUPPLEIVLENTARY. 



LITTLE DRYAD. 



A forest fire had started ; not a very 
large one, it is true, but enough to call 
out all the children from the farm-house, 
and to make the men think that they 
might have a little work, presently, fight- 
ing it. 

The " woods-pasture " was burning, 
and we were as close as we dared go 
to the fire, and thrilled with a kind of 
frightened delight as the flames spread 
and the leaves scorched and writhed in 
the fierce heat. 

We had been looking and talking for 
some time, and were so much absorbed 
that we scarcely noticed a little object 
drifting down toward us like a withered 
leaf until Dick gave a cry of surprise and 
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called out : " Look at the squirrel, will 
you ! Just look at her!" 

And then we saw that the little brown 
leaf was not a leaf, but a flying squirrel, 
with one of her baby squirrels in her 
mouth, and that she had floated down 
out of a great oak tree, whose limbs 
were even then beginning to toss and 
writhe in the flames. 

Down she went to the top of an old 
stump, not ten feet from us, and in an 
instant she had dropped her baby there 
and was down on the ground, skurrying 
back to her blazing home. All over 
the ground in the pasture flames were 
licking up the withered leaves, and the 
heat almost scorched our faces, even 
where we stood. We thought she would 
turn back when she reached that line 
Qf £j-g — but no! We saw her plunge 
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straight into it, and then we turned away 
our heads. 

It was Dick that ventured to look 
around first. What a shout he raised ! 
I can hear it now, with that queer tremor 
in it as he cried : 

" There she comes ! She's alive ! She's 
alive ! " 

And when we turned, too, there she 
came, floating down out of that wild 
storm of fire with her other rescued 
baby in her mouth, and in a moment 
she had dropped it beside the first little 
one and had fallen near it, writhing with 
agony. 

Such a spectacle as she was ! Her 
hair was scorched, her tail was bare, her 
poor little feet were blistered, her eyes 
were shut. The young ones bore few 

marks of their terrible journey; but we 
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thought it was all over with the poor 
little mother. 

" Let me carry her home in my apron," 
said Gwen, whose heart was wrung with 
grief over the woodland tragedy, and so 
we laid the squirrel tenderly in the little 
white apron, and, Dick and I carrying 
the little ones, we went back to the house. 
We did not even cast a backward glance 
at the fire in which we had been so much 
absorbed. The sublime example of 
mother courage had completely blotted 
out all smaller interests, and we would 
never be able to think of the fire again 
without thinking of that little creature 
darting through the flames to save her 
young, with a devotion that would have 
made a human mother immortal. 

And that is the story we used to 
tell when people laughed at Dryad — 
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we were studying mythology then, and 
of course, we called the litde mother 
"Dryad." She was never pretty after 
that. There were several patches on 
her little body where the hair would 
not grow, and her tail was ragged and 
disreputable looking beyond description. 

But what did we care for that ? Never 
were three animals so petted and cared 
for as these three that had drifted to us 
out of the heart of the fire ; and never 
was any one animal so loved as was this 
ragged little squirrel mother. 

We had no trouble in training her. 
She was in agony for several days, and 
we were doing our best to soothe her ; 
and I think she must have understood 
it. At any rate, by the time she had 
recovered, she was tame, and would 
perch on our shoulders or eat from our 
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hands, or even come when we called 
her. 

I suppose a-11 animals of this kind 
must love their young with peculiar 
devotion ; but it has always seemed to 
me that the terrible experience through 
which Dryad had gone must have given 
her a passionate devotion to those small 
objects of her affection. 

If she heard the least unusual 
sound, away she would rush to her 
babies and stand over them, ready to 
gather them up and escape to a place 

of safety. 

If a stranger came to the house, 
Dryad carried her little ones into the 
elm tree in the yard, and she would 
never venture down with them until the 
visitor was gone. 

We were all so tender with her and 
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watched her so much that we came to 
believe we could understand all her 
thoughts. When we had a dreary, 
rainy day, one time, mother had made 
a fire in our play-room to drive away 
the dampness. 

At the first flash of the blaze Dryad 
sprung from my shoulder, mad with 
terror, caught up one of her babies and 
fled from the room. 

In a moment she was back after the 
other one. 

We did not try to stop her. We 
knew of what she was thinking. 

The poor little mother ! 

We found her crouched in the darkest 
corner of a closet that happened to be 
standing open, and it was hours before 
she would venture out again. 

If our acquaintance with Dryad began 



with a tragedy, how much greater was 
the tragedy with which it closed ! The 
three squirrels had always slept in a cage 
that had once belonged to the family 
parrot. 

We had shut them in, carefully, at 
bedtime every night, but we allowed 
them to play about the yard in the dusk 
as long as possible, because it was so 
pleasant to watch them. 

Every evening we sat on the porch, in 
the summer twilight, and the noiseless 
little creatures played around us, climb- 
ing into the trees near at hand, and then 
floating down to us like spirits. 

The two little ones had just begun 
to make little aerial journeys like their 
mother, and so the three climbed and 
flitted about until bedtime* came and 
Dick called them to their cage. 



But one evening Dick was taken 
suddenly ill, and in' the midst of our 
excitement and alarm the squirrels were 
forgotten. Early the next morning we 
went out to look for them, and found 
that they had gone into the cage of their 
own accord. 

But there had been no one at hand 
to close the door, and on the floor of 
the cage were two little mangled bodies, 
pitiful to look upon, while across them 
lay poor Dryad, torn, bleeding, but alive, 
with her teeth still buried in the neck of 
an enormous rat. 

Yes, she was alive, but she died 
while we were trying to lift her up and 
help her. She had given her life at last 
to save those beloved little ones, and it 
has always been a comfort to me that she 
did not know they were dead. 



She was a very little thing, but I have 
always been glad that I knew her, this 
little Dryad, that came to us on the 
wings of fire and left us amid the throes 
of martyrdom. 

JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 



COHVEESATION. 

The heroism of Little Dryad. Why she was called Dryad. Tenderness toward 
the feelings of living creatures the test of character. I am convinced that wild 
creatures are very happy and comfortable when living among people with whom they 
have formed acquaintance, but they should have great liberty. Confining them in 
cages should be discouraged. The study of animals by destroying them or dissecting 
them, or even by offending their sensibilities, is unpardonable. 

Note. — The story of Little Dryad is so graciously told and so much in the spirit 
of John Burroughs that it has been added as a supplementary story for the teacher 
to read to the children. Little Dryad deserves to be kept in memory. Other stories 
bearing on the same subject, the heroism of animals and the tenderness of relation 
between them and human beings, are Lowell's "Rhoecus," Stockton's "Old Pipes and 
the Dryad " and " Bee Man of Om " from Fanciful Tales, and Warner's " A Hunting 
of the Deer." 
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STICKNEY'S READERS. 

By J. H. Stickney. 

A series of attractive, well-graded, and thoroughly-tested read- 
ing-books, combining in an unusual degree, exceptional literary 
merit and marked originality with the most rational and practical 
methods. 

A FIRST READER. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 104 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 24 cents. 

A SECOND READER. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 198 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 32 cents. 

A THIRD READER. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 248 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 40 cents. 

A FOURTH READER. 12mo. Half leather. 362 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 50 cents. 

A FIFTH READER. 12mo. Half leather. 356 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 

AUXILIARY READERS: 

FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL. Occopation, Recreation, and Instrnction. By 

J. H. Sticknev, and S. C. Peabody, Teacjiev in I'irst Grade Primary 
School. Sq. 12ino. Profusely illustrated. 48 pages, including 8 full-pa^e 
colored pictures. ITlexible covers. For introduction, 12 cents. 

THE CLASSIC PRIMER. Sq. 12mo. 94 pages. Illustrated. Boards. For in- 
troduction, 20 cents. 

Attention is called to the following special features of the 
Stickney Keaders. 

1. They are based on the right idea of what a reading-book 
should be. 

2. They secure the best results at the least expense of time and 
effort. 

3. It is their distinct aim to inculcate a love of reading, and so 
give not only the key to all knowledge, but the desire to use it. 

4. They are the fruit of many years of most successful expe- 
rience, and, while original in many features, are always rational 
and practical. 

5 Though it has long been understood that a series of readers 

must reo-ard quantity as well as quality, this series was the first to 

jy reading-matter enough, and has few competitors even now. 
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6. These books are, first of all, readers. As preparatory readers, 
leading to a classic series, they carry pupils over the rudiments of 
reading by paths which cultivate literary taste and the love of 
reading. The aim of the reading-book is to create good readers, 
and increase the power and pleasure of gaining knowledge and 
culture from books. The proper work of a reader is quite enough 
for the reading-book to carry. 

7. The maximum rate of progress in learning to read is secured 
by the use of bright, spirited, narrative prose, in conversational 
style, and the ballad and lyric poetry in which our literature is 
so rich. 

8. The selections are wholesome in tone, and well written. 
They compass, in gTeat variety, the different fields of learning, 
thus introducing among children's employments and recreations a 
taste for standard literature. 

The editor has carefully avoided giving this series of Readers 
any marked bias, except the literary one inseparable from good 
reading-material. But good reading would not be good if it did 
not appeal to what is good in us ; and it is by no accident that 
the lessons carry, in warp and woof, some of the highest and most 
pervasive of influences. 

9. Each volume contains selections for memorizing, the so- 
called " Memory Gems " ; and the series, as a whole, includes a 
large and comprehensive collection of literary specimens. 

10. Attention is called to the reading reviews in the Fourth 
Reader. After a few lessons have been read, the time of a reci- 
tation is given to a review which calls out passages for practice in 
expression and the various forms of voice-training. 

11. Occasional songs, in the lower books, make a pleasing 
variety, and help to show the connection between the pleasant 
rendering of a song and of a story, in both of which the expression 
of thought and feeling should be the ruling idea. 

12. The main reliance for language culture is the superiority 
of the models presented and the livingness of the style of reading. 
But, in addition, each lesson is followed by a language exercise 
growing naturally out of it ; and words newly introduced, or less 
familiar than others, are placed at the head of each lesson, for 
exercise in pronunciation, enunciation, spelling, or writing. 



l'^2 cyr's children's readers. 

CYR'S CHILDREN'S READERS. 

By Ellen M. Cyr. 

A series of readers prepared expressly for the first, second and 
third years of school life. These books are pervaded with the 
spirit of child-life, and all the best devices and methods are made 
use of to render the first steps in reading easy, interesting, and 
judicious. 

THE CHILDREN'S PRIMEE. Fully illustrated. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 
96 pages. Introduction price, 24 cents. 

THE CHILDREN'S FIRST READER. Fully Illustrated. Sq. 12mo. 
Cloth. 101 pages. Introduction price, 28 cents. 

THE CHILDREN'S SECOND READER. Fully illustrated. Sq, 
12mo. Cloth. 186 pages. Introduction price, 32 cents. 

THE CHILDREN'S THIRD READER. [See Announcements. 

READING SLIPS. To l)e used in connection with The Children's Primer, or 
independently, or with any other first reading book. Forty-eight manilla 
envelopes containing each twenty sentences, printed in large type on stiff 
manilla paper. Introduction price, live cents per envelope. 

The Children's Primer is written especially for the children, 
and, as one may say, witli the children. It contains more reading- 
matter, in proportion to the number of new words, than any other 
book in the market. 

The sentences are short, childlike, and full of expression ; the 
illustrations, not only artistic, but suggestive ; and the new words 
are introduced so gradually and repeated so constantly that the 
little ones are enabled to hold fast all they learn. 

The Children's First Reader is made for the second half-year. 
It is a simple but steady growth in the same line with the Primer, 
and makes possible a real advance instead of a constant stopping 
and beginning over again. 

The Children's Second Reader is written on the same general 
plan of slow but steady progress manifested in the first books of 

this series. 

Stories from the lives of Longfellow and Whittier form a con- 
. , T^jg share of its contents. These bear especially upon the 
1 fon of the two poets to child-life, and are intended to awaken 
a personal interest in them and their poems. 
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THE JANE ANDREWS BOOKS. 

By Janb Andeews. 

A remarkable series of attraetive and interesting books for 
young people, — written in a clear, easy, and picturesque style. 
This is the famous Jane Andrews series, which has been for many 
years an old-time favorite with young folks. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE ROUND 
BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR. Cloth. 143 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 50 cents. 

EACH AND ALL; THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
THEIR SISTERHOOD. Cloth. Illustrated. 162 pages. For 
introduction, 50 cents. 

THE STORIES MOTHER NATURE TOLD HER CHILDREN. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 161 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 

TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG AGO TO 
NOW. Cloth. 243 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 50 
cents. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. Cloth. 140 pages. For introduction, 
$1.00. 

Books of genius are rare, and rarest of all among books for 
schools. The Jane Andrews Books appear to be of this remark- 
able sort. They are not to be classed with the good but common- 
place things that any of us might write on the same subject. 
There is found about them the certain indefinable something which, 
as the ancients said of the walk of their divinities, reveals more 
than ordinary mortal. As a consequence they possess a peculiar 
quality of life and interest and inspiration. They not only 
instruct, but quicken. 

The " Seven Little Sisters " represent the seven races. The 
book shows how people live in the various pai-ts of the world, 
what their manners atid customs are, what the products of each 
section are and how they are interchanged. 

" Each and All " continues the story of " Seven Little Sisters," 
and tells more of the peculiarities of the various races, especially 
in relation to childhood. 

In " Stories Mother Nature Told " Dame Nature unfolds some 
of her most precious secrets. She tells about the amber, about 
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tlie dragon-fly and its -wonderful history, about water-lilies, how 
the Indian corn grows, what queer pranks the Frost Giants 
indulge in, about coral, and starfish, and coal mines, and many 
other things that children delight to hear. 

In the "Ten Boys" the History of the World is summarized in 
the stories of Kabla the Aryan boy, Darius the Persian boy, Cleon 
the Greek boy, Horatius the Roman boy, AVull the Saxon boy, 
Gilbert the Knight's page, Roger the English boy, Fuller the 
Puritan boy, Dawson the Yankee boy, and Frank AVilson the boy 
of 1885. 

The able, suggestive, and interesting "Geographical Plays" is 
designed as a sort of review of each country or topic, and it 
presents a comprehensive view of the subject as a unit. It is 
used after a country has been faithfully studied from the geog- 
raphy, and when the pupil has become familiar with all names 
given in the play. These plays are well written, and are calcu- 
lated to produce an animating effect upon a school. 



J!. A. Sheldon, Principal State 
Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.: They 
are excellent. I know of nothing 
equal to them for the purpose for 
which they have heen prepared. We 
have long used them in our own 
school of practice, and can recom- 
mend them most heartily. 

John G. WMttier : 1 have been 
reading the new book by Jane An- 
drews, " Ten Boys." In all my ac- 
quaintance with juvenile literature 
I know of nothing in many respects 
equal to this remarkable book. 



Mary E. Burt, in " Literary Land- 
marks" : I have seen a six-year-old 
girl read Jane Andrews' " Seven 
Little Sisters," and " Eaeli and All," 
repeatedly, with renewed interest at 
each reading. 

Thomas W. Higginson : I think 
that the mere reading of this book 
"Seven Little Sisters" — read over 
and over, as children always read a 
book they like — will give to the 
young readers a more vivid impres- 
sion of the shape of the earth, and of 
the distribution of nations over it, 
than the study of most text-books. 



OPEN SESAME. 

ABOUT ONE THOUSAND PIECES OF THE CHOICEST PROSE 

AND VERSE Compiled by Blanche AV. Bellamy and MAnn 

W Goodwin. In three volumes. Sfj, 12mo. About 350 pages 

each. Illustrated. For introduction, 75 cents each. 

Among the many collections of choice extracts, this is distin- 

■ bed for its comprehensiveness, the care and skill with which 

fh k has been done, the gradation of the pieces, their topical 

nient and the mechanical excellence of the volumes, — 



arran. 



1 larffe type, fine illustrations, and handsome binding. 
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READING BOOKS. 

Adapted for use in schools as supplementary reading books, for 
memorizing, and for kindergarten work. 

PRIMER AND FIRST READER. By Elizabeth A. Toenee. 
Boards. 122 pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By Elizabeth A. Tdeker. 
Boards. 92 pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S READER. By Georgia A. Hodskins, Prin- 
cipal of the School Street School, Sprhigfleld, Mass. Cloth. 108 
pages. Illustrated. For introdu.ction, 24 cents. 

LITTLE NATURE STUDIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. From the 
Essays of John Burroughs. Edited by Maky E. Buet. 
Volume I. A Primer and a First Reader. Boards. 106 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 25 cents. 

Volume II. A Second Reader and a Third Reader. Illustrated. 
Boards. 10.3 pages. For introduction, 25 cents. 

SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. For Primary, Intermediate, 
and High School Grades. Compiled by L. C. Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ithaca, N.Y., and Sherman Williams, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glens Falls, N.Y. 195 pages. Boards, 
for introduction, 40 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. Stories for Children and Child Lovers. 

By Mary S. Claude. Edited by Mary L. Aveey, with a Pre- 
face by Matthew Arnold. Cloth. 104 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 40 cents. 

MEMORY GEMS IN PROSE AND VERSE. Selected by W. H. 

Lambert. Boards. 160 pages. For introduction, 30 cents. 
GOOD-NIGHT POETRY. Compiled by W. P. Garrison. Cloth. 

137 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 

THOSE DREADFUL MOUSE BOYS. A Double Story for Young 
and Old. By Aeiel. Second edition. Illustrated. 262 pages. 
For Introduction, 80 cents. 

KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MORNING TALKS. A Manual 
for Teachers. By Sara E. "Wiltse. Cloth. 212 pages. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 

STORIES FOR KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By Sara E. Wiltse. 75 pages. Illustrated. Boards, for intro- 
duction, 25 cents ; cloth, 35 cents. 

THE PLACE OF THE STORY IN EARLY EDUCATION, and 
other Essays. By Sara E. Wiltse. Cloth. 132 pages. To 
teachers, 50 cents. 
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WORD BY WORD SPELLERS. 

By J. H. Stickxet, Author of the Stickney Series of ReEuiers. 

WORD BY WORD : PRIMARY. An illustrated primary spelling 
book for showing the structure of English words and training the 
vocal organs to clear enunciation. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 
112 pages. Introduction price, 15 cents. 

WORD BY WORD : ADVANCED. A spelling hook for the use of 
intermediate and grammar grades, and for common schools 
where only one book is desired. Cloth. 152 pages. For intro- 
duction, 20 cents. 

Teachers' Edition. Cloth. 216 pages. To teachers and for in- 
troduction, 30 cents. 

An improved spelling course in two numbers, containing a care- 
fully graded series of lessons, for primary and grammar schools. 

The teachers' edition of Word by Word will be found, it is 
believed, of the greatest practical value. It contains dictation, 
exercises and whatever else is necessary or desirable to supplement 
the text-book. 

NEW GRADED SPELLING-BOOK. 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN SPELLING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES. By Joseph A. Gkaves, Principal of South 
School, Hartford, Conn. 12mo. Boards. 154 pages. For in- 
troduction, 25 cents. 

Some of the special features of this spelling-book are : — 

1. The grading is easy enough and yet pupils advance con- 
stantly in their ability to speU and to acquire new words. 

2. The dictation exercises are well selected and well adapted to 
the tastes and understanding of pupils in different grades. 

3. The lists of words are classified according to some easily 
recognizable principles, either by their use, meaning, sound, or 
derivation. 

4. lT„„sual words are oarefuUy excluded. No word is found in 
the book which should not be in the vocabulary of every educated 

T36rsori- 

<■ The lists of Paronyms are carefully selected and include 

only those in most common use. 

fi The studies in formation and derivation are kept for the 
last part of the book. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

THE CHILD AND NATURE. Geography Teaching with Sand 
Modelling. A Manual for Teachers. By Alex Everett Frye. 
Cloth. 210 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 80 cents. 

This is the only book on Sand Modelling ever published. It 
embodies a system and method of teaching geography based on 
the globe relief. 

BROOKS AND BROOK BASINS. First Steps in Geography— 
Nature Studies. By Alex Everett Frye. Cloth. 119 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 58 cents. 

This is a geographical reader and text-book for children, written 
expressly for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades or years in school. 
It makes a new departure in the subject-matter of primary geogra- 
phy. A leading feature of the work is its collection of choice 
poems of nature. There are more than three dozen beautiful 
quotations from a score of the best writers for children. 

OUR WORLD READER, NO. I. By Mary L. Hall. 260 pages. 
Cloth. With New Maps and Illustrations. For introduction, 50 
cents. 

This book has been in popular use for many years as a standard 
text-book or supplementary reader. The charm of the book is its 
simplicity of style and vividness of description. 

THE STORY OF OUR CONTINENT. By Professor N. S. Shaler, 
of Harvard University. Cloth. 290 pages. Illustrated. For 
introduction, 75 cents. 

This is a reading book on the geography of North America, with 
special reference to its geology. Its object is to set before the 
student a simple explanation of the way in which our continent 
has come to its present physical state, and at the same time to show 
how this physical state affects the life of the people. In other 
words, it seeks to secure a clear conception of the geography of 
our continent by showing, in a very simple manner, the geological 
evolution of its features. The book is in grade adapted for the 
higher classes of grammar schools. 

FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVEL ; or, Journeyings in Many Lands. By 

Matdrin M. Ballot. 370 pages. Illustrated. For introduc- 
tion, cloth, $1.00 ; boards, 70 cents. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANIES. 

A HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For the use of schools. By D. F. 
Lincoln, M.D. Cloth. Illustrated. 206 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 80 cents. 

The chief object of this book is to present the laws of health as 
fully as pupils fourteen or fifteen years old can understand, appre- 
ciate, and apply them. 

LITTLE FLOWER-PEOPLE. By Gertrude Elisabeth Hale. Sq. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 85 pages. For introduction, 40 
cents. 

The aim of this book is to tell some of the most important ele- 
mentary facts of plant life in such a way as to appeal to the child's 
imagination and curiosity. 

GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. By Fanny D. Bergen. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 156 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 

This is a capital child's book, for it covers quite an area of 

botanical study and presents a good array of interesting facts 

relative to plant life. 

OUTLINES OF LESSONS IN BOTANY. For the use of teachers, 
or mothers studying with their children. By Jane H. Newell. 
Part I. : From Seed to Leaf. Square 12mo. Cloth. 150 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Part II.: Flower and Fruit. 393 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. For 
introduction, 80 cents. 

A READER IN BOTANY. Selected and adapted from well-known 
authors. By Jane H. Newell. 

Part I. : From Seed to Leaf. Cloth. 199 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 60 cents. 
The purpose of this book is to supply a course of reading calcu- 
lated to awaken the interest of the pupil in the study of the life 
and habits of plants. 

A READER IN BOTANY. Selected and adapted from well-known 

authors. By Jane H. Newell. 

Part II. : Flower and Fruit. Cloth. 179 pages. For mtroduo- 

tion, 60 cents. 
This volume follows the first part in supplying a course of read- 
ing in Botany for pupils of the higher grades. It deals with the 
life-habits of plants, especially as relating to the flower and fruit. 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 



Choice Literature ; Judicious Notes ; Large Type ; 
Firm Binding; Low Prices. 



For a full description of these books^ see our Common School Catalogue. 



Aesop's Fables. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. First 

Series. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Second 

Series. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
Burt's Stories from Plato. 
Chesterfield's Letters. 
Church''s Stories of the Old 

World. 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 
Cervantes' Don Quixote of La 

Mancha. 
Epictetus. 
Fiske-Irving's Washington and 

His Country. 
Francillon's Gods and Heroes. 
Franklin : His Life by Himself. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part I. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part IL 
Grote and Segur's Two Great 

Retreats. 
Hale's Arabian Nights. 
Hudson and Lamb's Merchant of 

Venice. 
Hughes' Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Irving's Alhambra. 



Irving's Sketch-Book. (Six Se 

lections.) 
Johnson's Rasselas. 
Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 
Kingsley's Water Babies. 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeart. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Martineau's Peasant and the 

Prince. 
Montgomery's Heroic Ballads. 
Plutarch's Lives. 
Ruskin's King of the Golden 

River. 
Selections from Ruskin. 
Scott's Guy Mannering. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Marmion. 

Old Mortalit) 

Quentin Durward. 

Rob Roy. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Talisman. 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
Williams and Foster's Selections 

for Memorizing. 
Wyss' Swiss Family Robinson. 
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